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DER TEUFEL IN DEN DEUTSCHEN GEISTLICHEN 
SPIELEN DES MITTELALTERS UND DER REFORM A- 
TIONSZEIT. Ein Beitrag zur Literatur-, Kultur- und 
Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands von Dr. Phil. Maximilian 
Josef Rudwin. Hesperia: Schriften zur germanischen Phil- 
ologie, herausgegeben von Hermann CoUitz, No. 6. Gottingen : 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht; Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press. Pp. xii-l-194. 

Rarely can a phantom personality, for such is the mediaeval 
Christian Devil, begotten of the folk-brain in an age of profound 
and fertile folk-superstition, be subjected to orderly and sub- 
stantial cross-examination. It is a species of genii, which having 
once escaped from its bottle, refuses to return to it. Dr. Rudwin 
is fortunate, in that the bottling of his most interesting examinee 
was done for him some centuries ago. By very virtue of titular 
definition, the Devil of the German Mediaeval Religious Drama 
is already under glass, and foreordained to objective and relentless 
analysis. The investigator's task has a delightful definitude. 
And to his work the author brings a pecuharly adequate equip- 
ment: a conspicuous familiarity with church liturgy and theological 
lore, acquaintance with the dramatic and scenic technique of the 
mediaeval stage, and a restrained but perceptible enjoyment 
of the whimsical nature of his subject. He is well aware of the 
ultimate purpose and wider bearings of such a study: the devil- 
scenes of the religious drama during the period of fusion of Ger- 
manic heathen superstition with Christian story, equally phantas- 
tic, should reveal in peculiar degree the mediaeval folk -mind and 
life-attitude. As he says, a people can be adjudged by its devil 
as well as by its god. But from the monograph itself all wider 
appUcation and speculative deduction is excluded. It is a precise 
and methodical tabulation of facts. 

The first half of the study deals one by one with the origin, 
development, and content of the various devil-scenes in the mira- 
cles, mysteries, and eschatalogical plays. In the great body of 
mediaeval dramatic literature which forms the basis of his investiga- 
tion, every participation of the devil in the events of Old and New 
Testament history, as these events were depicted on the religious 
stage, has been traced and analyzed. The author lays fundamental 
stress on the organic relation of the devil-r61e to liturgico-scriptural 
sources, and on the fact that the devil, as the popular fancy con- 
ceived him, and as he frisked in the flesh on the religious stage, 
was not an imposition of exuberant pagan imagination on church 
doctrine, but a natural and legitimate outgrowth of it. Every 
introduction of the devil-element has as its direct inception a 
definite bibUcal or Uturgical passage, or a generally accepted theo- 
logical teaching. The comic nature of such scenes therefore, though 
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inevitable, is in every case to be regarded as distinctly secondary, 
never existing for its own sake. In the course of his study Dr. 
Rudwin has occasion from time to time to contribute and defend 
an original point of view, in refutation or correction of previous 
hypotheses. Such, for instance, is his simple explanation of a 
frequent transposition of scenes in the Easter plays, by which the 
Descent of Jesus into Hell is made to follow his Resurrection, 
instead of preceding it. The author believes this to be the result 
neither of theological necessity nor scenic expediency, but a mere 
means of avoiding confusion in the mind of the spectator by what 
would seem on the stage like a twofold or repeated rising from the 
dead. Here, and more particularly in the final chapter of this 
section, devoted to stage equipment and external details of pre- 
sentation, the author shows a keen appreciation of the bearings of 
practical considerations on dramatic production. 

This part of the monograph may be expected to stir students of 
EngHsh mediaeval religious drama to comparisons. Different 
as the history and r61e of the English stage-devil have been,* the 
exact nature of this diiference, taken together with the points of 
contact, should be significant for a study of folk-variation in the 
general homogeneity of the mediaeval mental attitude. 

The second half of the book presents a picture of the social 
organization of Lucifer's subjects, their relations, living conditions, 
names, activities, amusements, language and differentiation of 
personality. The picture is so vivid and complete, that its nature 
as a composite, a synthesis from scattered sources, is forgotten, 
despite the references that pepper the page and annoy the eye. 
The mediaeval love of parallehsm and parody has here found far- 
reaching application, from the basic conception of Lucifer as 
"God's left hand" and his underlings as the apes of angeUc action, 
to the subtlest ramifications of subordinate circumstance, — to 
burning fish-liver as over against incense, to Lucifer's cup, from 
which his disciples drank, to the keys of Hell, entrusted to Satan, 
here pendant to Peter, to Lillis as caricature of the Virgin Mary, 
and to the curious idea that alms may be given in the devil's name 
as well as God's. Naive enough is the conception of Hell thus 
plastically projected, for as the massing of picturesque details makes 
evident, the untutored imagination has not succeeded either in 
creating a purely non-human devil, or constructing an unearthly 
milieu for his abode. The devils have modelled their political 
organization after the pattern of the German state. They con- 
form to the externals of orthodox CathoHcism, know their Bibles, 
have a chapel, and observe Lent. They like ham and eggs, enjoy 
games, appreciate money, and understand courtly behavior with 
ladies. They have headaches and other corporeal aibnents, admire 

'Cf. Dr. Rudwin's review of Charles Edward Whitmore's book: The 
Supernatural in Tragedy. Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
Vol. XVI, No. 2. 
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fine clothes, and are peculiarly sensitive to the difference in social 
rank of their victims. (It is an officer who dances with Maria 
Magdalena.) The homely intimacy of humble society is reflected 
in the paternal attitude of Lucifer toward his servants, in the 
democratic freedom of speech and discussion, and in the solidarity 
and friendliness that arises from oneness of lot and misfortune.^ 
An atmosphere of unalleviated industry prevails. To be sure, 
the sole object of this unceasing endeavor is the procuring of souls 
for the population of Hell; but the incessant anxiety of Lucifer 
on this score, his frantic admonitions to zeal and acumen, the 
jubilation over pitiful successes and the inordinate punishments 
for failure, reflect unmistakably the eternal middle-class conditions 
of monotonous and fruitless toil on earth. 

The distribution of labor among the various heUish agents 
parallels the roles of saints and angels. As the latter specialize 
in their virtues, so do the devils particularize in their vices. The 
special patrons of each kind of wrong-doing are here ascertained; 
and from the varying degrees of emphasis .attaching to their 
activity might be deduced interesting information as to the moral 
standards of our forbears. The hst of misdeeds, which comprises 
all grades of undesirable behavior, from prattling in church to 
arson and murder, is not as archaic as might be expected. Of the 
forty odd reprehensible acts, receiving the attention of experienced 
specialists, perhaps only usury, Sabbath-breaking, music, and 
dancing may be said to have shifted essentially their status in 
conscience. 

In his chapter on the appearance of the devils, Dr. Rudwin 
has again defended ably an independent judgment. In accordance 
with theological teaching, the devils, though in their natural state 
bodiless, assume at will animal, human, or even angelic form. 
When appearing in the shape of human beings, these lower spirits 
rarely show a perfect body, betraying their real nature by 
some deformity or animal excrescence, such as tails, horns, hoofs, 
or an unnatural complexion. The author maintains reasonably 
that this pecuUarity of representation is neither theologically 
necessary (for Satan is well able to appear in the perfect guise of 
an angel), or due, as Mone would have it, to the mediaeval artistic 
demand for correspondence between inner nature and external 
form, but a mere survival of the conception of the old Teutonic 
deities, whose portrayal in human shape was always charac- 
terized by a similar physical irregularity. 

A painstaking analysis shows the differentiation of character 
and personality which has resulted from the multiplication of the 

_ ' As the author suggests, the unity and mutual support among the German 
devils is in strong contrast with the spirit of their EngUsh kin. It is a point 
worthy of elaboration. Cf. Frederick Monroe Tisdel : The Influence of Popular 
Customs on the Mystery Plays. Journal of English and Germanic Phil- 
ology, Vol. V, page 338. 
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original Lucifer to a community of devil-units. Lucifer himself, 
as created by the folk-fancy is the exact reverse of the "Miltonic 
Prince." He is tearful, repentant, homesick and embittered; he 
howls and weeps over his lost prestige until his own servants and 
fellow-sufferers can stand it no longer, and openly poke fun at 
him, even in their songs of homage. He is moody, afraid to be 
left alonej vacillating in his commands, and nervous when his 
emissaries are absent too long on their errands. A sense of humor 
is his only pleasing attribute, a humor directed for the most part 
against the clergy, whom he hates for their arrogance and im- 
morality, but which is turned on occasion against himself, as where 
he assures us that he resembles mightily a blacksmith, or likens the 
glow of his countenance to that of a rusty pan. His most attrac- 
tive act is his leniency to the fallen girl, whom he excuses from 
punishment because she transgressed, not from greed, but for the 
sake of handsome youths. It is a pity that this cannot be inter- 
preted as a vigorous protest against the all too harsh judgment 
meted out to such sinners, but Dr. Rudwin is undoubtedly right 
in considering it a mere mechanical parallel to Christ's dismissal 
of the woman taken in adultery. 

Satan, Lucifer's "clever rooster," as he calls him, and his chief 
minister and bosom friend, is more intelligent, more wicked, more 
likeable than his master. He takes risks, having been known to 
snatch a priest from the very altar; and his proud self-confidence 
is in pleasing contrast to Lucifer's rueful self-abasement. Only 
the ensnarement of really significant souls interests him, and he is 
justly scornful of the cowardly and dishonorable mortals, who 
having made a business agreement with him, and enjoyed the fruits 
thereof, seek to escape payment by an unmanly appeal to the 
Mother of God. 

It is to the great quantity of sifted material, and to the exactness 
and thoroughness of Dr. Rudwin's method, that the book's value 
and usefulness are due. It is a question, in this cormection, 
whether his industry has not led him at times into irrelevant fact- 
gathering. For example, in the interesting section on the lan- 
guage of the devils (Part II, chapter 9) he has noted, at considerable 
pains presumably, every occurrence of the exclamations "0 we" 
or "Ach we" in some twenty-one plays, and has attested his 
findings by fifty line references. But here the research stands. 
Nothing is adduced to indicate whether or not these — and other 
similarly tabulated expressions — ^were peculiar in any degree to 
devil-usage, or what significance the establishment of such data has, 
or might have, in the light of further investigation. An indulgence 
in what must give the impression of mere bookish fact-hunting 
ought to be accompanied by a hint at least of some conceivable 
ultimate utilization of the material so accumulated. The over- 
lapping of quotations and references, which detract from the 
pleasure of a cursory reading, is unavoidably due to the disposition 
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of the matter, an arrangement admirably adapted for the use of 
serious students of the subject, for whom after all the book was 
written. The repetition is as little to be deprecated as would be 
the repetition in a particularly good index; it is the result of thor- 
oughness of treatment. 

The book will not only be a soiurce of information to students 
of mediaeval religious drama, but should contribute fundamentally 
to the history of folk-thought. It is sure to stimulate further 
investigation in the allied English field, and the points of contact 
and difference, when fully determined in all their bearings, will, 
quite aside from their technical interest, supply data of a trust- 
worthy kind for a curious chapter in the study of comparative 
folk-psychology. 

Florence Gertrude Jenney. 

Vassar College. 
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Not the least important part of the celebration of the Shake- 
speare tercentenary was the two handsome volumes of studies 
published by members of the Departments of English in Columbia 
University and the University of Wisconsin. It is perhaps worth 
noting that each institution is a prominent and representative one 
in its respective territory, the one being typical of the great en- 
dowed universities of the East, in which old-fashioned ideas of 
culture still prevail, the other representing the energetic and pro- 
gressive state universities of the West, in which, it is generally 
supposed, there is a strong tendency toward supporting especially 



